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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Bible 
Communism. 





Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


3ranch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brste ComMuUNISM 
or Complex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Commfinities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any briet 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. ‘They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working gyer raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other- jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, 1t is- obvious that they cannot a!! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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SALVATION FROM SIN. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 





HE way to realize salvation from sin is ex- 

plained in the sixth chapter of Romans. 
The main idea there brought out is that we 
are saved from sin by being baptized into 
Christ. The believers in the time of the 
Primitive Church were by some means made 
sensible of the presence of the Spirit of God. 
We find in the book of Acts, and all through 
the writings of the apostles, that the Spirit 
came upon those that believed: sometimes it 
fell upon them like a shower; sometimes it 
was transmitted by the laying on of hands ; 
and sometimes it came in connection with 
preaching. But without considering specifi- 
cally the immediate method of transmission, we 
can see that, in one way or another, the Holy 
Ghost (which is the same thing as the Com- 
forter, or Spirit of Truth that Christ promised to 
send) came upon the believers of the Primitive 
Church, and they were baptized into it. That 
great fact being established in their imagina- 
tions and heartily believed, Paul proceeds to 
evolve from it certain consequences. Unex- 
plained and undeveloped, that fact did not 
necessarily involve salvation from sin ; that is, 
believers had the baptism of the Spirit before 
they realized salvation from sin. But Paul 
goes on to show, that the full understanding of 
that fact does involve salvation from sin. If 
we argue clearly from that fact ; if we give up 
our thoughts and imaginations to it until all 
its bearings become clear to us, we shall see 
in it salvation from sin; because if we are 
baptized into Christ, then we are baptized into 
his death, and he that is dead is free from sin ; 
and if we are baptized into Christ’s death, we 
are baptized into his resurrection; and the 
life of God has begun in us. On this basis 
Paul exhorts believers to reckon themselves 
dead unto sin. He proves that if they are bap- 
tized into Christ his resurrection is in them 
though they have not discovered it. Christ 
has died and risen, and is eternally justified, 
and they are identified with him. Therefore, 
says he, “reckon yourselves dead unto sin and 
alive unto God.” 

You may ask, “What change will it make 
in me if I give up my imagination to this 
reasoning of Paul until I believe myself justi- 
fied? What effect will it have?” Now it is 
not a matter of indifference what you “ink, A 
man’s thoughts are important affairs, especially 
in such a matter as this, where you are dealing 
with the Holy Ghost. They are important in 
this way: if you project an imagination from 
your mind and brain which is in accordance 
with the truth, you will find that there is 
something going besides your own thinking. 
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The Holy Ghost will seal that thought and 
make you feel that God sympathizes with it. 
You will have a thrill of God’s presence in 
you responding to the right thought. When 
you really think as Paul tries to make you— 
that you are dead unto sin and alive unto 
God—you will experience something more 
than the vibration of your own brain; you 
will feel God helping and confirming your 
thought and making you know that it is true 
that Christ is dead and risen within you. When 
thoughts come in that way and are sealed by 
God, they are deeds; they have the vital 
force of miracles ; they will change your char- 
acter, and you will realize in your spirit what 
you think. Your life and salvation are in 
such thoughts, and in reckoning yourself ac- 
cording to the truth. 

The act of producing a true imagination 
may be compared to fishing. You throw your 
line into the water, and if you throw it skill- 
fully, something more than the mere cast of 
your line takes place ; you have a “bite.” So 
if you cast your imagination skillfully in the 
right direction, the good Spirit will seize it, 
and make you feel the joy of getting a “ bite ” 
in the heavenly deep. 


HISTORY OF COMMUNITY LITERATURE. 
Vil. 


HE three numbers of Zhe Witness pub- 
lished at Ithaca were printed by hired 
labor, but everything which Mr. Noyes has 
published since, with the exception, we be- 
lieve, of two tracts, has been printed by 
himself and his associated family. ‘The free 
paper of the Community has been printed by 
free labor. The only account kept with sub- 
scribers has been to credit the money remit- 
ted by them, and no account at all has been 
kept with compositors and printers. A regu- 
lar account book with Dr. and Cr. col- 
umns is not to be found in the office of the 
CircuLtar. A book containing the subscrip- 
tion-list and a few pages for memoranda of 
money received, is all our desk shows, and 
this has been the fashion ever since Zhe Wit 
ness was commenced at Putney, in 1838. 
During the suspension of Zhe Witness after 
the third number, Mr. Noyes not only got type 
and press, but set himself to acquire the art 
of printing; and drew into the same enter- 
prise his wife and two sisters and a brother. 
How they learned to set type and work the 
press without any master or apprenticeship 
Mr. Cragin has told in his history of the 
“Putney Corporation,” 3d vol. of the Circu- 
LAR. The job on which they tried their wits 
and profited by blunders -was a reprint in 
book-form of Mr. Noyes’s articles in the New 
Haven Perfectionist. The book contained 230 
pages, and was bound by the novitiates as 
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well as printed. We have a copy before us, 
and it must be said that, compared with the 
book “ American Socialisms,” it is as rude as 
the log-cabin in which we commenced life at 
Oneida was compared with our present habita- 
tions. It was called “The Way of Holiness,” 
and to lead the reader to perceive that unity 
of subject which justifies this title the follow- 
ing note is appended to the third article, en- 
titled, “He that Committeth Sin is of the 
Devil :” 

The reader will perceive as he proceeds in the 
perusal of this volume, that the doctrine of the 
preceding article, viz., shat perfect holiness is the 
only standard of true Christianity, is the primary 
and paramount heresy of Perfectionism. The 
divers and strange doctrines that follow will all be 
found secondary and tributary to this. By demon- 
strating*the perfect holiness of Paul, which is the 
object of two succeeding articles, we establish the 
truth of the doctrine Azstorically, thus relieving it 
of the distrust which naturally attaches to mere 
theory. By proving that Christ came the second 
time at the destruction of Jerusalem, which is an- 
other important object in the discussions of this 
book, we set aside all objections to our doctrine 
which are drawn from the sins of saints who lived 
before that period. Our argument, then, for the 
feasibility of perfection stands thus—if Paul, liv- 
ing in the mere dawn of the dispensation of the 
Second Coming, preached and practiced perfect 
holiness, wzuch more may we, living in the nine- 
teenth century of that dispensation, believe and 
confess that Christ has made an end of sins. 


We have marked for another column of 
this paper an article from “The Way of Holi- 
ness,” on the Sabbath, as it will be new to 
some of our readers. 

In the first number of Zhe Witness after its 
resumption at Putney, Nov., 1838, Mr. Noyes 
offered to send this book to any of his sub- 
scribers who thought themselves wronged by 
his editorial irregularities. In the same paper 
he reiterates his promise to give his subscri- 
bers “ twenty-six numbers sooner or later at all 
events,” still reserving his freedom to print as he 
has means. He has a long story to tell, but as 
a “ witness ” he must speak or keep silence as the 
court orders, and when his means fail he shall 
receive it as an order to keep silence. Ina 
subsequent number he requests exchange 
papers to take notice of the unusual terms 
of Zhe Witness, and so to regulate their deal- 
ings with him as not to run him in debt to 
them against his will. On account of his con- 
ditional terms of publication he had not felt 
authorized to reguest any paper to exchange 
with him, and the proposal of exchange being 
theirs, he says it is but fair they should keep 
their own accounts and balance them accor- 
ding to their own judgment. From the same 
paper we cut the following : 


I particularly request those who send tor the 
paper, to omit all Aromises to pay, for such promi- 
ses are generally broken, and “it is better not to 
vow, than to vow and not pay.” If any one wants 
the paper and has no money, let him send for it 
“in the name of the Lord.” Even if he intends 
to send money at a future time, he need not prom- 
ise. The paper will be sent freely. 


The twenty-sixth number of the first volume 
of Zhe Witness was dated Dec. 30, 1840, 
three years and a half from its commencement 
at Ithaca, and more than two years from the 
appearance of the first number at Putney. 
By a glance at the other dates we observe 
that the intervals were sometimes months, and 
sometimes weeks, with very little aim at perio- 
dicity. 

The Putney press was first set up in an 





unfinished room in the loft of a saw-mill, and 
there “ The way of Holiness ” and several num- 
bers of the paper were printed. Meanwhile 
Mr. Noyes built a dwelling-house and _print- 
ing-office. The completion of the latter is 
announced in the eleventh number of Zhe Wit- 
ness, Jan. 3, 1840, and we notice that the 
paper is published with more regularity after 
that. The editor assures the reader in the 
same number, that it has been his main 
object for three years to place himself in 
circumstances where he can publish the 
truth by printing independently and without 
hinderance, and that he shall never lose sight 
of that object. Mr. Noyes was never am- 
bitious of a pulpit, but he wanted a press, be- 
lieving that if Paul had lived in the day of 
printing he would have been an editor instead 
of a preacher. 

In the thirteenth number is. given a list of 
the subscribers to 7%e Witness at the time of 
the publication of that number, Jan. 22, 1840. 
There are 248 names and four exchange papers. 
Among the names we find those of George 
Cragin, Jonathan Burt, John Abbott, Sewell 
Newhouse, Alva Barron, Albert Kinsley, 
Heman Kinsley and Henry Allen, persons all 
of them unknown to Mr. Noyes at that time, 
and most of them strangers to each other, but 
since associated for twenty years in the Oneida 
Community, and partners in the publication of 
its paper. 


THE SABBATH. 


A CONVERSATION BETWEEN AN ORTHODOX MIN- 
ISTER AND A PERFECTIONIST. 


MINistER.—I understand your doctrine abol- 
ishes the Sabbath. 

PERFECTIONIST.—By no means. _ I am taught 
to keep seven holy days in a week, and twenty- 
four holy hours in a day. 

M.—But you have no particular regard for 
the first day of the week. 

P.—My Bible says—‘‘Let no man judge 
you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of a holy 
day, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath 
days ; which are a shadow of things to come ; 
but “he body is of Christ.” In observing one 
holy day, without being holy yourself, you have 
the shadow. In keeping all days holy by re- 
ceiving the complete holiness of Christ, I have 
the substance. My Bible also says, “One 
man esteemeth one day above another, another 
man esteemeth every day alike ; let every man 
be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 

M.—But you know the moral law ordains 
the observance of one day in seven, as a special 
holy day. 

P.—True 





the law of Moses commanded 
the Jews to observe the seventh day. If you 
appeal to the law of Moses, I must charge you 
with violating that command. Saturday is the 
Jewish Sabbath—you have no authority from 
Moses for observing the first day of the week. 
If you appeal to the law supposed to have 
been given to Adam, Gen. 2: 3, the same 
charge lies against you. Besides, I deny that 
even the observance of the seventh day was 
enjoined upon men, as is commonly supposed, 
until the law was given by Moses. In Gen. 
2: 3, Moses evidently assigned the reason for 





the law given on Sinai, and not in the garden 
of Eden. 

M.—But the seventh day of the week was 
exchanged for the first, when Judaism was 
exchanged for Christianity. 

P.—By what authority? 

M.—The fact that Christ arose from the 
dead on the first day of the week pointed out 
that day as the Christian Sabbath. 

P.—So says tradition, but tradition has no 
authority with me. In a matter of such im- 
portance as you esteem the right observance of 
the Sabbath to be, “Thus saith the Lord” 
ought to precede every assertion. 


M.—But history informs us the Primitive 
Church did observe the first day of the week, 
and we believe they did so by the authority of 
the apostles, whose instructions were preceded 
by, “Thus saith the Lord.” 


P.—The first two links in your argument are 
still bad. “Thus saith the Lord” hangs upon 
“history informs us” and “we believe.” By 
a chain similar to this, the Pope holds the keys 
of heaven. History and human opinion can 
have no authority in this matter. I must still 
demand a “Thus saith the Lord.” Besides, 
my Bible, which is surely the best history, in- 
forms me that fart of the Primitive Church 
did not observe the first or any other day of 
the week. ‘One man esteemeth one day above 
another, another man esteemeth every day alike.” 
Rom. 14: 5. : 

M.—In 1 Cor. 16: 1, 2, it is written, “ Now 
concerning the collection for the saints, as | 
have given order to the churches of Galatia, 
even so do ye. Upon the first day of the week 
let every one of you lay by him in store, as God 
hath prospered him,” etc. It is evident from 
this passage, that the meetings of the Church 
were held on the first day of the week, with 
the sanction of the apostle. ‘The same thing 
appears in several other like passages. 

P.—Your argument still is only a feeble 
inference from a trivial hint. “Thus saith the 
Lord” is wanting. Besides I may: fairly deny 
your inference, and call upon you to prove that 
the meetings of the Primitive Church were 
exclusively held on the first day of the week. 
When you have done that, I shall call upon 
you to prove that this fact stamps authority 
upon the observance of the first day of the 
week. It only furnishes evidence to me, that 
the Primitive churches ceased to observe the 
Fewish Sabbath as a day of special worship. 


M.—John speaks of “the Lord’s day,” Rev. 
1: 10, evidently alluding to the first day of the 
week, the day of Christ’s resurrection, the day 
observed by his followers in the time of the 
apostles. 

P.—I say once more, and once for all, allu- 
sions, inferences, opinions, traditions, church 
histories, everything aside from the simple 
word of God, are without authority in relation 
to a matter so important and arbitrary as the 
special observance of the first day of the 
week. In order to gain anything for your 
argument from John’s expression, “the Lord’s 
day,” you must first prave that he refers to the 
first day of the week, and then, that this refer- 
ence enjoins or sanctions its special observance. 
This cannot be done without “traveling out of 
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the record,” into traditions, conjectures, etc., 
where I cannot follow you. 

M.—But what will be the moral influence of 
abolishing the Sabbath? Surely, it will open 
the flood-gates of wickedness. Everything 
sacred will be swept away. Good men, within 
the last few years have been making special 
efforts to fortify the Sabbath, considering it the 
great bulwark of Christianity. 


P.—Recollect, in the beginning of our con- 
versation I repudiated the charge of abolishing 
the Sabbath. The Bible teaches me to observe 
a perpetual Sabbath. Judge now as a wise 
man, whether the injunction to observe a per- 
petual or a weekly Sabbath will best secure 
the interests of morality and religion ; whether 
an example and conversation which teach 
the people to be a/ways holy, to do all things 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, will do more 
good than a weekly interruption of worldliness ; 
whether the substance is better than the 
shadow. Paul seems to have deprecated the 
influence of periodical observances as positively 
hostile to Christianity. “After that ye have 
known God, or rather are known of him, how 
turn ye again to the weak and beggarly ele- 
ments, whereunto ye desire again to be in bon- 
dage? Ye observe days, and months, and 
times, and years. I am afraid of you, lest I 
have bestowed labor upon you in vain.” Gal. 
4:9—11. The religion whose chief bulwark 
is the observance of a day cannot be the Chris- 
tianity of Paul’s time. Its aspect rather ac- 
cords with that of the religion whose influence 
secured the crucifixion of the Son of God. 
The accusation which the Scribes and Phari- 
sees most frequently fastened upon Christ, 
was that he violated the Sabbath. If the 
Sabbath is the chief bulwark of such a re- 
ligion, I shall not scruple, for any fear of re- 
sults hostile to ¢rue Christianity, to give my 
voice for its overthrow. 


“WITH WHAT BODY DO THEY COME ?” 





BY R. S. DE LATRE,. 

O sooner had the venom of the serpent 

made havoc of Eden, than the decree 
went forth, “I will put enmity between thee and 
the woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; 
it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 
his heel.” Thenceforward is man seen cling- 
ing to the hope of immortality, amid the sur- 
rounding wreck, with a grasp bordering on the 
marvelous: “For I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter 
day upon the earth: and though after my skin, 
worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall 
I see God,” etc. What prompted those 
burning words? Whither bound that spirit? 
Have we nothing in common with him that we 
may catch a spark from an enthusiasm so holy 
—an utterance of faith so cheering to man— 
so honoring God? Where shall we find a 
more glowing anticipation of the great fact 
of Christianity, the resurrection of the entire 
man—spirit, soul, and body? Where a more 
heart-stirring testimony to the truth as it is in 
Jesus? It is music to the soul, every word of 
it. Job flings that testimony in the very face 
of death and corruption, with an air of tri- 
umph truly sublime. Unappalled, he gazes 
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steadily at the worm, and bids it to do its 
worst. O worm, where is thy victory! This 
is the key-note to the whole Bible—the restora- 
tion of man to that goal which was his 
original destiny. But, observe the pertinacity 
with which he insists that he should see God 
in his fesh ! Wonderful force in that as the 
case stands—for of course he could not have 
meant it literally. What then did he mean? 
Is it due to this passage, among others, that 
there has been a prevalent idea of the literal 
resurrection of the body? But we do not see 
how there can be any mistake about it, when 
the apostle Paul has taken such pains to make 
the whole matter plain to us in the 15th of rst 
Corinthians. He supposes the question put to 
him: “ With what body do they come?” and 
then chides us for our stupidity—leaving no 
room for us to harbor the thought of a return 
to the same physical conditions after death. 
The law of evolution seems to be involved in 
his exposition. He says plainly that “ flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God,” 
speaking of the body simply as a medium, and 
not as affected by the fall. The point he 
seems to make throughout is, that the natural 
body (were it even free from the effects of the 
fall) would not meet the requirements of the 
resurrection sphere—that it could not avail 
itself of its superior life, and that therefore it 
could not enter into glory—which is as much 
as to say that while in the natural body, we 
cannot unite with God in the fullest sense. 
Hence, “ we shall all be changed ’—which is 
all we know about it—for “it doth not yet ap- 
pear what we Shall be, but we know that when 
he shall appear we shall be like him, for we 
shall see him as he is”—all which applies to 
our case precisely as it did to that of the 
Primitive Church. Study’ well that chapter. 
RS ee 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 





BY G, CAMPBELL, 


HIS road is just now coming prominently into 

public notice. From a pamphlet published 
by Jay Cooke & Co., giving a statement of its 
present condition and prospects, we gather the 
following facts. Commencing at Duluth, a new 
city just sprung up at the western terminus of 
navigation on Lake Superior, the route of the 
Road, as at present located, “runs from the head 
of Lake Superior across the Mississippi, the Red 
River, and the Dakota River, to the Missouri; 
thence crossing the Missouri into the valley of 
the Yellow-stone, and along that stream to Boze- 
man’s Pass, through the Belt range of mountains ; 
thence down the Gallatin valley, crossing the 
Madison River, and over to the Jefferson valley, and 
along that to the Deer Lodge Pass of the Rocky 
Mountains; and along Clarke’s valley to Lake 
Pend d’Oreille; and from the lake across the 
Columbia Plain to Lewis or Snake River; down 
that to its junction with the Columbia; along the 
Columbia River to the Cowlitz River; up the val- 
ley of the Cowlitz, and down to Puget Sound at 
its southern extremity.” 

The estimated length of the road by this route is 
2000 miles, 410 miles shorter than the distance 
from Chicago to San Francisco by the Union and 
Central Pacific. The charter provides for a 
branch to run direct to Puget Sound from some 
convenient point west of the Rocky Mountains. 
This will make the distance from Lake Superior 
to the Sound, only about 1775 miles, or 225 miles 
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shorter than by the Columbia River; and over 
600 miles shorter from the Lakes to the Pacific 
than by the Union and Central Pacific Road. 
The shortening of the distance from New York to 
Japan and China by this route is put down at 1,400 
miles. 

The estimated cost of the road, including the roll- 
ing stock, station houses, repair shops, etc., is 
$85,277,000, an average of $42,638 per mile. The 
principal reliance of the Company for funds to 
build it is on the sale of its bonds. These are se- 
cured by a mortgage, not only on the road and its 
appurtenances, but on a princely endowment of 
over 50,000,000 acres of public lands granted to it 
by the Government. The mortgage is held in trust 
tor the security of the bond-holders by two trustees, 
Messrs. Jay Cooke and_J. Edgar Thomson, to 


whom it conveys all the property and rights of , 


property of the Northern Pacific Railroad, until 
the bonds are paid. All the proceeds of its land 
sales are to be deposited with the trustees for the 
security and redemption of the bonds. 

Under the energetic financial management of 
Jay Cooke & Co., the work of construction is 
vigorously carried on; and it is expected the road 
will be completed by August next 266 miles, or to 
the Red River of the North, the eastern boundary 
of Dakota, and the outlet of the trade of Northern 
British America. A branch from St. Paul is to 
intersect the main line at some point east of the 
Red River, part of which is already in operation ; 
and another branch extends north along the river 
valley to Pembina. Work has also commenced 
on the Pacific side, on the line between the Co- 
lumbia River and Puget Sound. The Company 
have on the main line and the St. Paul and Pacific 
Road together 413 miles of finished road in opera- 
tion, which they expect to increase to 560 by the 
close of the season. 

Notwithstanding the northern latitude of this 
road the winter climate of the country through 
which it passes is quite favorable, and the amount of 
snow it will be likely to encounter is much less than 
is found along the line of the Union and Central 
Pacific. This is mainly owing to two facts: 1. The 
average elevation above the sea level is 3,000 feet 
less, or only about one half that of the Central 
and Union Pacific. The highest summit of the 
Northern Pacific at the Deer Lodge Pass of the 
Rocky Mountains is only about 5,000 feet above 
the sea, while the highest of the Union Pacific, 
the Sherman summit at the Black Hills, is 8,235 
feet. This is the highest point ever reached by a 


locomotive. The Central and Union Pacific have ~ 


four mountain summits to cross, the Northern Pa- 
cific only two. 2. The hight of the mountain ranges 
where the road crosses is much lower than it is 
farther south, thus allowing the mild climate of the 
Pacific coast to extend far into the interior of the 
Continent. The isothermal line of mean annual 
temperature is ten degrees farther north in the Brit- 
ish Possessions than on the Atlantic coast, ex- 
tending to the valley of the Saskatchawan the 
mean annual temperature of New York. As illus- 
trative of the character of the climate, a resident 
of Northern Montana writes, that on Jan. 9, 1871, 
his family spent the day without fires, and with 
open windows. On the 30th of December, 1870, 
Judge Rice, of Maine, plucked a bouquet of flow- 
ers in the open fields in Washington Territory. 
The seasons of Dakota are very similar to those 
of Iowa, and from Dakota westward the climate 
steadily modifies, until in Oregon and Washington 
Territory there is almost no winter at all aside 
from a rainy season, as in California. The com- 
paratively low elevation of the mountain passes al- 
lows of quite easy grades, and the engineers 
expect to cross the mountains without tunneling. 
The heaviest work is at the Bozeman’s Pass.— 
To show the favorable character of the Rocky 
Mountain Pass, the following story is told by Mr. 
Roberts, the Chief Engineer: “Private parties 
engaged in gold mining, in the gald fields which 
exist abundantly on both sides of the Rocky 
Mountains, have dug a ditch across this summit 
which is only eighteen feet deep at the apex of the 
divide, through which they carry the water of 
‘ Divide Creek,’ a tributary of the Missouri, across 
to the Pacific side, where it is used in gold wash- 
ing, the waste water passing into the Pacific 
Ocean. This has been justly termed highway 
robbery.” 

As an indication of the rapid increase of the 
trade and population of the country, Mr. Roberts 
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states that the Oregon Steam Navigation Co., 
organized in Portland in 1860, now has twenty 
steamers built and running on the navigable por- 
tions of the Columbia River and its branches, on 
Lake Pend d’Oreille, and Puget Sound. They 
have also built two portage railroads, one of six 
and the other of fourteen miles, around the Cas- 
cades and Dalles on the Columbia River. The 
navigable waters of the branches of the Columbia 
extend to within 230 miles of the head of naviga- 
tion on the Missouri. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Wo. A. Hinps, Eprror. 


MONDAY, MAY 15, 1871. 


“SECOND ADVENT GEOLOGY.” 
v aegis 
A RESUME OF THE SERIES. 


"TCHE series of articles by J. H. Noyes, bear- 

ing the above title, and terminated, at least 
for the present, in the last No. of the Crir- 
CULAR, has commanded unusual interest among 
our readers. The articles may have appeared 
uninteresting to the superficial, but they discuss 
topics of profoundest significance to the thought- 
ful and earnest. Those who desire to understand 
the attitude of the New Testament writers respect- 
ing the Second Coming of Christ, as well as those 
who would gain a juster appreciation of Paul’s 
character and history, will be fully rewarded for 
any study they may bestow upon them. To such, 
if not to the general reader, the following résumé 
of the entire series may be of interest. 

Article 1 distinguishes four classes of views on 
the subject of the Second Advent—those of 
Christ (designated for convenience, in geological 
phraseology. “the primary formation”), the views 
of the apostles and their disciples who lived before 
the destruction of Jerusalem (or “secondary 
strata’), the opinions of the Apostolic Fathers 
and their churches, or those who lived next after 
the destruction of Jerusalem (‘tertiary strata”’), 
and then the opinions of the “Church Fathers,” 
and Christians of the middle and of subsequent 
ages. Dismissing the last series of strata as of 
minor importance, it is proposed to consider the 
other three “simply as scientific phenomena, with- 
out claiming any special authority for the Bible, 
or reverencing any body or anything but the truth.” 
It is then clearly shown that the “primary forma- 
tion” limits the time of the Second Coming of 
Christ to one generation from his first coming, as 
also the “rock records ” of the “secondary strata,” 
all of which are produced. Nothing is found 
in them at variance with the records of the 
primary formation. The “tertiary strata” are 
a!so presented. 

Article 11 examines the “tertiary strata,” and 
shows that Polycarp and Ignatius of the Apostolic 
Fathers are responsible in a great measure for the 
indefinite-suspension theory concerning the Second 
Advent, which has so long prevailed over the one- 
generation theory of Christ, his apostles and the 
first Christians; and concludes with a new and, 
as appears to us, strong argument in favor of the 
inspiration of the New Testament, thus: “The 
gospels contain minute predictions of a great series 
of public events which actually took place about 
A. D. 70. The only way to avoid the conclusion 
that these predictions were inspired, is to say that 
they were written a/¢er the events. But they are 
inextricably mixed up with the one-generation 
theory of the Second Coming, and by that mark 
we know that they must have been written defore 
the destruction of Jerusalem ;”’ for the apocryphal 
writers of the post-apostolic times did not hold to 
that theory, and of course would not have inserted 
it in any of their works ; and it is not conceivable 
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that the one-generation theory was interpolated in 
the writings of the apostles by any patristic ma- 
nipulators. Therefore the gospels must have been 
inspired. 

Article 11 continues the argument of the pre- 
vious article, and demonstrates that the one-genera- 
tion theory of the Second Coming is not a loose, 
non-essential attachment to the Primitive Christian 
faith, as some theologians have maintained, but a 
vital part, which cannot be dissected away without 
destroying the entire credit of the Primitive 
Church and of the New Testament. 

Article 1v calls attention to the fact that fourteen 
of the twenty-seven books of the New Testament 
were written by Paul—that his writings constitute 
in bulk more than one-fourth of the whole, and 
that he is responsible for more than one-half if 
the common tradition is correct, that Luke wrote 
his gospel and the book of Acts under his sanction 
and inspiration ; while his influence as an organizer 
of the primitive faith cannot be shown by any such 
computation. He was the first to discover the 
spiritual significance of Christ’s death and resur- 
rection ; he led the whole Church, including the 
other apostles, out of Judaism ; he, in fact, received 
revelations directly from Christ, and his writings 
really constitute a fifth gospel. 

Article v contains a chart indicating the proba- 
ble dates of the New Testament books, from which 
it appears that Paul’s epistles were written first of 
all, and long before the gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John, so that if we say there are five 
gospels we may properly call Paul’s writings the 
first gospel. Then follows an interesting examina- 
tion of Paul’s epistles, which discloses the fact, 
not generally understood, that they contain state- 
ments of most of the great events in Christ’s per- 
sonal life; and, further, the same examination 
also discloses the remarkable fact, that “all 
the essential predictions in the 24th of Mat- 
thew relating to the approaching end of Judaism 
and the coming of Christ, are contained or recog- 
nized in the two epistles to the Thessalonians. with 
such similarity of language and illustration as 
make it certain that Paul and Matthew either bor- 
rowed from one another, or both got their ideas 
from some common source ; so that we are sure, 
without the testimony of the four later gospels, 
that the great prophecy on which the credit of the 
New Testament is staked, was in existence not 
only before the destruction of Jerusalem, but be- 
fore A. D. 52.” In estimating the importance of 
these disclosures it should be taken into account 
that Paul’s epistles are of unquestionable authen- 
ticity, while the gospels of the four Evangelists 
“have been battered by the critics till they are 
nearly disabled.” 

Article vi states the evidence that the two epis- 
tles to the Thessalonians, so full of revelation and 
enthusiasm about the Second Coming, were the 
first epistles of Paul, and the earliest documents 
of the New Testament. 

Article vil gives a view of the sources from 
which Paul derived the staple ideas of his writings 
—showing that he professed to be in actual commu- 
nication with Christ—to have seen him—to have 
conversed with him several times; in short, that 
he considered himself Christ’s medium; he also 
had opportunity of conversing with the immediate 
disciples of Christ, so that his theory of the Sec- 
ond Coming unquestionably came either directly 
or indirectly from Christ. The parallelism between 
1 Thessalonians and the 24th chapter of Matthew 
is continued ; and it is shown by reference to the 
original text that the design in the 7th and 8th 
verses of the 24th of Matthew was to introduce 
the same idea of ¢vavai/ that appears in 1 Thess. 
5: 3, and to intimate that the calamities which 
were to precede the destruction of Jerusalem 





would follow one another like the successive 


“pains” of childbirth. But if there were travail- 
pangs, there must have been a birth, and “a true 
birth is not all made up of trouble and pain. 
There is joy over a child! We see the agony and 
hear the cry at the destruction of Jerusalem. Sure- 
ly, there was a birth; but what was born there? 
Can it be that the apostles were mistaken—that 
the glorious resurrection which they expected nev- 
er came—that there was an abortion, or a birth 
deferred for thousands of years? If there was a 
true birth, where is the child, and what has it been 
doing these eighteen hundred years ?” 

Article vit shows that Paul alone tells us ex- 
actly what the great deliverance was to be, namely, 
the REDEMPTION OF THE BODY. “This is the 
main idea in all his writings about the Second 
Advent. This manifestly was the d2rth which he 
expected.” This was the new revelation to Paul. 
“The resurrection of the crucified body had been 
preached by the other apostles and by Paul him- 
self in the early part of his career, as a proof that 
Christ was the Son of God and the promised 
Messiah. But the spiritual operation of that res- 
urrection, as a mighty power zz believers, assimila- 
ting them to Christ, saving them from sin, and 
destined to culminate at his Second Coming in the 
redemption of their bodies, was not preached till 
the middle period of the Primitive Church.” 

Article 1x states that the great discovery which 
Paul claims “to have received in advance of all 
the other apostles was, that salvation consists in 
believers becoming vitally identified with Christ, 
as the body is identified with the soul; so that 
whatever is true of him they can claim for them- 
selves as members of him.” “ Always and every- 
where his meaning was that Christ as he zs, dead, 
risen and translated, is the life of the believer’s 
soul, not in any figurative and formal sense, but 
with quickening and transforming power ; so that 
whoever begins with the confession, ‘ Christ liv- 
eth in me,’ has a right and is bound to go right on 
from that confession to assume Christ’s. entire 
status, as fast as he can discover and appropriate 
it by genuine intuition of the heart.” This article 
proceeds to mention the grand results deduced by 
Paul from his great discovery; and concludes 
that as all “the internal perfections and liberties 
which constitute regeneration are to be sought by 
discovery and transfer, in Christ, so the quicken- 
ing of the body is to go on fari passu, and by the 
same means; till it reaches its culmination in the 
change to immortality at the coming of Christ.” 

Article x reiterates that the writer is endeavor- 
ing in this discussion “to deal with all the facts he 
finds in a scientific spirit, striving to read them as 
the geologist reads the rocks.” It repeats that 
“the theory of salvation which Paul discovered in 
“the middle period of his career, and communicated 
to the other apostles as the final gospel, amounted 
to this: Jesus Christ, in the status which he 
reached by death and resurrection, is a center, so 
to speak, of contagion, whereby they who have 
spiritual access to him, whether in this world or 
the other, may caéch all of his’ righteousness and 
all of his experience—even his death and resur- 
rection. In a word, salvation by contagion was 
Paul’s gospel—that and nothing else.” This the- 
ory of contagion. knows no limits. It extends to 
the body. “Paul would claim salvation of the 
body from death, as well as salvation of the soul 
from sin by communion with Christ.” 

Article x1 continues the discussion of the idea 
that salvation by contagion was Paul’s gospel— 
traces the process by which this gospel was con- 
ceived and born in the apostlé’s mind—shows 
that the phenomena of healing, which are most 
conspicuous among the alleged miracles of both 
Paul and Christ, were really and truly manifes- 
tations of contagion ; and concludes that “ Paul’s 
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we have described it, by transfer and assimilation, 
was simply a generalization of the principle of 
contagion which was first developed in Christ’s 
practice of healing bodily diseases. The apostle 
carried that principle zzward to the establishment 
of all righteousness in the soul, and through to 
the immortalization of the body at the personal 
reappearing of Christ.” 

Article x11 takes up the question, “Did Paul 
expect to die?” and after calling attention to 
the passages in his writings which convey the 
impression that when he wrote them he expected 
to be alive at the Second Advent, proceeds to 
thoroughly examine the second epistle to Timo- 
thy, in order to gain a correct idea of the passage 
generally supposed to favor the idea, that he was 
soon to die—“I am now ready to be offered, and 
the time of my departure is at hand.” 

Article x11 states, as the result of the previous 
examination of 2 Timothy, that the saying, “I am 
ready to be offered,” etc., is not a definite an- 
nouncement that he expected to die, but rather 
is an indication that he had‘ reached the end of 
his working career—that “he felt in himself the 
premonitions of that great transfer to another 
world which usually comes by death, but which, 
according to his theory of the Second Advent, 
might at any time overtake him by the appearing 
of Christ ”—as, in short, equivalent to that other 
saying of the great apostle: “I have fought a 
good fight; I have finished my course; I have 
kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord the 
righteous Judge shall give me at that day ; and not 
to me only, but unto all them also that love his 
appearing.” 

Article xtv, after recalling Paul’s persecutions, 
scourgings, shipwrecks, perils, and “deaths oft,” 
ventures to suggest that it may not have been “his 
business to die, but to coquet with death ; that Christ 
did the actual dying for him and for all; and that 
Paul’s part was to prove Christ’s mastery over 
death by putting his head into the monster’s jaws 
a thousand times without harm; that the time of 
his departure was always at hand, but never 
came.” After referring to the fact that Christ at 
least encouraged Paul to expect that he would be 
alive at the Second Advent, and that the key-note 
of Paul’s expectations through all the turbulences 
and deaths of his recorded career is expresssed in 
the words, “ We which are alive and remain shall 
be changed,” the question is finally reached—Did 
Paul die? And, in reply, “an effort is made to 
discover how the New Testament disposes of him 
between his imprisonment at Rome and the coming 
of the Lord.” The article and series thus con- 
cludes: ‘“‘We have two indications to direct our 
imaginations as to his status during this period, 
viz., first his declaration that his preaching career 
was fiinished ; and, secondly, his persistent expec- 
tation that he should live to the end. The natural 
resultant of these indications would be the theory 
that he found a place suited to his condition, and 
spent the fast years of his life in quiet seclusion.” 
“Surely, it would be a fitting conclusion of a ca- 
reer so stormy as his had been, that he should 
have opportunity in his old age to rest and retire 
inward, giving his last years to prayer and watch- 
ing for the coming of the Lord. The place 
toward which his face was set would bring him into 
the neighborhood of another aged watcher. John, 
the beloved, was at Patmos in those years, re- 
ceiving the last words of Christ before his coming ; 
and Patmos was on the coast of the region of the 
seven churches. Paul and John were the men 
our imaginations would choose for the place of 
mediators between the earthly church and the 
heavenly bridegroom. As believers in the New 
Testament, we lose sight of these men, not in 
death, but in the glory of the Second Advent.” 
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COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 
—May has brushed away her tears and lavishes 
her sunniest smiles. The leaves are out; and 
pale green clouds grace the hills. 


—Reading at 7 o’clock in the Hall resumed. 
Book, “ Miracles, Past and Present.’ Reader, 
C. W. Underwood. 


—The students at the Seminary have passed 
examination in Analytical Geometry, Trigonome- 
try, Latin and Thorough Bass. 


—The children between the ages of three and 
thirteen have two bees a day for “tidying up” the 
premises. With their rakes, hoes, spades and 
wheelbarrows, they are rapidly effecting consider- 
able improvement in the appearance of the dis- 
tracted-looking site of the old mansion. 


—Lawn-mowing commenced about a fortnight 
ago. The men have formed themselves into com- 
panies, under foremen, and will operate our two 
machines this season without assistance from hired 
help. The recent copious rains have made the 
grass spring up very rapidly. Mr. K., a veteran 
farmer, observing the other day the manipulations 
of the lawn-committee man, exclaimed, “ Well, 
this is the first time in my life that I ever saw 
grass cut, raked into winrows and cocked up in the 
month of April!” 

—We notice melancholy reports from a number 
of the Western States of the probable destruction 
of the year’s anticipated fruit-crop by the severe 
frost of April 22d. Mr. Thacker says that at first 
our trees were apparently unharmed ; but recently 
he has discovered that the buds of the Bartlett 
pear are destroyed, and he thinks the crop will 
prove nearly a total failure. Other varieties are 
more or less injured, though there are a few kinds 
which have almost entirely escaped the blighting 
touch. Apples. and some of the later and hardier 
varieties of cherries, have to all appearance passed 
the spring frosts unscathed. 

—Remarks by J. H. N.: “Bear in mind that 
the contagious ether which emanates from Christ 
is a unit, containing the concentrated essence of 
all his goodnesses, like the perfume which is made 
by distilling ‘a thousand flowers ;’ and no matter 
where it finds its way into our life, its tendency is 
to spread like inflammation from one faculty and 
passion and department to another, till it makes us 
altogether like itself. If it gets hold of us by our 
veneration, or even by our fears, it is sure to work 
its way into all our affections. If it begins in the 
soul it will finally leaven the body, and, vice versa, 
if it begins in the body it will work inward to the 
soul.” 


—Sunday evening’s entertainment was mainly 
furnished by the children, who having been let 
loose from school for a season have spent a week 
or two in committing dialogues, short poems, etc., 
for recitation. Their performances were received 
with much satisfaction by the family, and furnished 
material for thought and conversation in the meet- 
ing which followed. Some of the children have 
imitative faculty and talent for dramatic repre- 
sentation ; the problem now is how to encourage 
and rightly develop these powers without awaking 
egotism and vanity. We should be careful not to 
provoke undue emulation among them by inju- 
dicious applause or encoring. It would be wiser 
to let them grow up in a measure unconcious of 
their gifts, and thus retain the charm of simplicity. 


—“ Dear me!” exclaimed Kate a few days since, 
as she stepped out the door. with sleeves rolled 
up and a basket of damp linen on her arm, “ where 
shall 1 hang these clothes? Our last back door 
disappeared when the old house was pulled down, 
and I declare if I know what we are going to do. 





Bas 


Every single door is a front door! It is the east 
front, the south front, the west front, and the north 
front. Heigh-ho, for an old-fashioned back yard ! 
O, there! I do see a line about ten rods off; 
but it’s right under the nose of thg railroad, and 
so of course it is doomed to banishment. It'll do 
for this time, anyhow ;” and off she skipped over 
the prospective terrace, and across the road to 
an old clothes-line, which measures the shortest 
distance between a pear-tree and swing-post. Kate’s 
dilemma is indeed a somewhat serious one, and 
by no means confined to herself. There may 
come a time when all unsightly objects can be 
made to conceal themselves under cover or in sub- 
terranean vaults; but that time has’ not yet fully 
arrived. Rubbish and homely utilities seem to 
demand the right to exist in the daylight, and will 
have to be indulged for the present. The 
washing, proper, is done at the mill, a quarter of 
a mile away;. but in a large family there 
will necessarily be more or less extemporaneous 
sudsing, rinsing and drying. Kate’s distress 
brought to the rescue a sympathetic carpenter, who 
has constructed a corded frame, about the size of 
a bedstead, and placed it. just outside the door 
by the nursery kitchen, where it will be a great 
convenience, and, from its compact form, cannot 
greatly offend the eye. 


VISITORS. 


OUR 
It is customary nowadays foy people to call here, 


including even editors and lawyers, without asking 
any questions in regard to our social views. 


A man of a somewhat striking appearance 
called upon us a few days since. He gave his 
name as Jesus, and affirmed that Jesus was also 
the name of his father. Upon questioning him 
more closely, he admitted that his name had been 
received from his heavenly father through a special 
revelation, and that Christ had come. in him the 
second time. He believed it to be his mission to 
travel about, without purse or scrip, preaching the 
gospel as revealed by the spirit unto him, wherever 
he could find opportunity and hearers. Tall and 
uncouth in figure, with long hair flowing to his 


shoulders, he presented a singular aspect; and’ 


though professing godliness, he seemed to disa- 
gree with those who believe cleanliness to be at 
least one of its attendants. He had been travel- 
ing in the way mentioned for a year or more, 
obtaining to all appearance small support from his 
large parish—the world—and having no idea of 
Paul’s spirit in regard to labor. He expressed a 
desire to see our family together, inquired about 
our meetings, etc., having in mind, we supposed, 
an opportunity to benefit the Community by his 
preaching. He indicated upon leaving, that he 
would like to become an applicant for membership. 
His unprepossessing exterior and evident fanati- 
cism would render harmless any influence he might 
endeavor to exert. 


A gentleman and late visitor, who had traveled 
in China, remarked substantially as follows respect- 
ing the people : 

The majority of the Chinese do not sympathize 
with the liberal policy pursued of late by the 
government toward foreigners: and a_ change 
of rulers would no doubt introduce a change’ in 
this respect. The deep-seated prejudice that ex- 
ists among the natives against communication 
with other nations is strengthened by the illiberal 
and grasping policy manifested by the large Eng- 
lish and American business houses established 
there. These merchants do not use their in- 
fluence toward suppressing any tendency on the 
part of the Chinese to insult and ill-treat foreigners. 
They foresee that overt acts of this kind will lead 
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to direct conflict with foreign powers: and that 
such conflicts would result in giving them increased 
facilities for trade. 


The same charge is applicable to most of the 
missionaries, who are also often actuated by 
mercenary motives in their dealings with the 
Chinese. The Catholic missionaries must, how- 
ever, be excepted, as they are not tempted to 
acquire wealth for their families, but are single- 
eyed in their labor to seek converts to their church. 

The Chinese have for years looked upon France 
as the great power to be feared, and now that she 
is conquered they are not afraid to shut their gate 
against other nations. 

The people are very industrious, and idlers are 
unknown, as all are required by law to work. The 
usual wages are only from ten to fifteen cents a 
week, but each cent is equal in value to fourteen 
of their coins known as “cash.” One “cash,” 
or one-fourteenth of an American penny, will pro- 
cure a good meal of fish and rice. Rice is usu- 
ally about sixty-five cents per hundred pounds. 
Though black, it is nutritious. Salt is one of the 
most expensive articles in cooking, it being 
under government monopoly. Opium, so largely 
consumed in China, is mostly used by the better 
classes, as the common people cannot afford the 
luxury. 

It is impossible for foreigners to directly trans- 
act business with the natives in China. Each 
business house is obliged to have a native broker, 
who is allowed a commission on all business 
that passes through his hands. 

Silver is the great circulating medium in China. 
The counting of specie has become a regular 
business, for which every purchaser of goods pays 
a certain sum. 


BUDS AND BLOSSOMS. 





BY H. J. SEYMOUR. 
HE trees of the forest give great promise of 
fruitfulness this year. . Among the first 
things to be noticed was the abundant supply of 
catkins produced by the willows, and their cousins 
the poplars. 

Early in March came a wonderful profusion of 
elm blossoms. Already (May roth) the first im- 
perfect seeds are falling, and before the trees are 
fairly dressed in their summer foliage those flat, 
flaky germs of future elms are found on al- 
most every square foot of ground in the vicinity 
of the parent trees. 

Along with the elm blossoms appeared the 
red blossoms of the soft maple wherever that 
tree was in its maturity. The tags or male 
blossoms of the hazel bushes were out and 
ready for the spring campaign in remarkable 
abundance even as early as last fall, and one 
of the earliest evidences of the stir of vegetable 
life this spring was the protruding of two 
hair-like eistils from the buds, ready to receive 
the fertilizing pollen that the tags in due time 
shook out on the early breezes of March. 

The European larch trees, which are so num- 
erous on our lawn, have been laying out a large 
job in the seed business for this year. The little 
gray swellings that first showed themselves on 
the twigs culminated in the pollen-producing 
blossom some time ago, and now the pretty pink 
seed-bearing cones are more numerous on them 
than I ever saw them before. 

The cones of the balsam trees are now more 
than an inch long, and the buds of the stami- 
nate blossoms, consisting of little red beads 
at the base of the dark green leaves on each ter- 
minal twig, give the trees a beautiful appearance. 

The profuse blossoming of the common maples 
has been one of the notable features of the land- 
scape this year. These flowers are in bunches 
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that appear like yellow tassels suspended from the 
twigs, and so numerous are they that they render 
the trees conspicuous objects for miles away. 

The buds of the beeches are fast bursting, 
and the abundance of blossoms promises a happy 
harvest of nuts. 

In short, there is scarcely a tree of the forest 
that does not appear to be doing its uttermost 
this year at the work of reproduction. Taking 
a short walk yesterday, I observed, in addition 
to those already mentioned, indications of fruit- 
fulness on the cedar, hemlock, iron-wood, blue- 
beech, birch, thorn-appie, ash, butter-nut, and 
swamp-oak. Surely, it is not nature’s fault that 
we have not a sufficiency of forest to cover the 
nakedness of the land. 





HANDS OUT! 





HAT innate instinct prompts men to carry 

one or both hands in their pockets? ’Tis 
urged that this very unbecoming habit is adopted 
as a protection from the cold ; but, alas! it fodows 
persons throughout the year, and is even occa- 
sionally seen in warm parlors and cozy drawing- 
rooms. Look, there stands a gentleman of culture 
and refinement, engaged in conversation with 
ladies, with one hand plunged deep into his pan- 
taloons pocket; and near by stands a second 
gentleman in animated conversation with another 
group of fair listeners, with his two thumbs in his 
vest pockets. See yonder that company of labor- 
ers; the foreman earnestly contemplates their 
operations, with both hands unconsciously placed 
in his pockets. Others less interested watch the 
handlers of pick and shovel, each having first 
made sure of comfortable quarters for his hands. 
The teamster, at every halt, obeys the general im- 
pulse. Passing up the street the other day I 
encountered a squad of workers, not one of whom 
had forgotten the urgent necessity of hiding his 
hands. Inall such cases I am tempted to say, 
“ Hands out!” For my part, I like to see one’s 
hands, strong and homely though they be, es- 
pecially as persons, in attempting to conceal them, 
are almost sure to assume attitudes far from being 
graceful or dignified. E. 





OLD MANSION-HOUSE MEMORIES. 


XII. 
BY ONE BROUGHT UP IN IT. 


OTWITHSTANDING the limited size of 

our old dining-room, it accommodated not 
only our own family of two hundred, but during 
the summer season crowds of strangers also. 
For the last sixteen or eighteen years, the Commu- 
nity has been quite a resort for pleasure-parties, 
and almost before we knew it we found plenty to 
do in the kitchen, to supply the increasing demand 
for our fruit- and vegetable-dinners. How little 
did we anticipate such a result, when we first came 
together here at Oneida! Indeed, little or no at- 
tention was given to gardening, and no attempt 
was made to attract visitors, by any ornamentation 
whatever. North of the house was a plot of 
ground intended for a garden, which possessed 
three or four unfortunate cherry-trees, a bed of 
cabbages, onions, lettuce, spinach, a few tomatoes, 
and a small bed of asparagus, but not enough of 
anything to supply our table. For larger fruits, we 
had only apples, and for these we were mainly 
dependent upon buying. Occasionally enough 
raspberries were picked in a neighboring wood to 
give the family a meal ; and a few wild strawberries 
gleaned from a hill-side gave each of the chil- 
dren a taste; but the idea of cultivating small 
fruits in quantities sufficient to supply our table 
freely, had not been thought of by any of us, until 
the arrival of Mr. Henry Thacker (well known to 
our readers), in the fall of 1849. With his scien- 
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tific knowledge and practical experience. we were 
destined to see a great reform, not only in our 
fruit- and vegetable-garden, but in our orchards 
and among our flowers. His standard was high, 
and in less than one year from the time of his 
arrival our gardens were wonderfully improved, 
and every thing growing luxuriously. Two years 
more, and we were able to add an attractive variety 
to our table ; the “mammoth strawberries,” beau- 
tiful to the sight and delicious to the taste, were 
among the chief dainties. We all rejoiced—none 
more than the providers in the kitchen. 

Possessing in common with other civilized people 
a natural tendency for party-making and general 
hospitality, one of the first thoughts of the Com- 
munity was to get up a strawberry feast, and 
invite our neighbors to share with us our berries. 
We find in the following letter, written to Brooklyn 
by Mr. G. W. Noyes, a full account of this ever 
memorable occasion : 

“Oneida, Fune 25, 1852. 

“DEAR FRIENDS :—Our Strawberry Festival 
yesterday all agree was the most exquisite thing 
of the kind that we ever witnessed. It was pre- 
ceded by many tokens of God’s favor, and the 
Community were unanimous in offering themselves 
to the conscious inspiration which seemed to pre- 
side over and direct all its arrangements. Early 
in the morning some of our people constructed a 
bower of sweet-scented cedar, in the children’s 
play-ground, capacious enough to seat 75 or 
1oo persons. Another party engaged in pick- 
ing and preparing the strawberries, of which over 
seven bushels were gathered before noon from our 
garden beds. Another party prepared biscuits, 
etc., for the entertainment. Various groups of 
rustic chairs and tables of fantastic pattern were 
arranged in shady spots about the grounds. Every- 
thing was done easily and with enthusiasm. 

“ About eighty families of our neighbors and of 
citizens in Vernon, Oneida Castle, and Oneida 
Depot, had been invited to partake of strawberries 
and cream. Feeling that God had dealt bountifully 
with us, in our ‘basket and our store,’ it was the 
hearty, spontaneous desire of the Community to 
share the blessings of the season with others, and 
according to a suggestion of Mr. Noyes to offer 
the first-fruits of our garden to the great Commu- 
nity spirit which is hastening to encircle all man- 
kind. 

“Soon after 3 o’clock our friends began to 
arrive; and though most of them were strangers 
toa majority of the Community they were none 
the less welcome. The house was thrown open, 
and those who pleased were attended in a stroll 
through the gardens, or were invited to amuse 
themselves in their own way. The company how- 
ever soon took their way to the arbor, where an 
abundance of strawberries, cream and sugar, were 
awaiting their acceptance. Parties continued to 
arrive for about two hours, and there were said to 
be three hundred guests. Though they were 
drawn from all the different ranks of society, there 
was perfect order, harmony and good behavior, 
throughout. Not a jar occurred to disturb the 
pleasure of the occasion, and the Community were 
gratefully sensible of the fact. 

“During the gathering at the Community booth, 
the attendance and singing of the Community 
children were apparently gratifying to our visitors. 
The company interested themselves in the house 
and in the grounds, with picking strawberries and 
conversation, till about 7 0’clock, when all with- 
drew. We were happy in being, able to supply 
many of them with strawberries to carry home. 
The Community unite in thanksgiving to God for 
the privileges of such an occasion, for the provi- 
dence which minutely ordered it for general pleas- 
ure, and for the numerous luxuries which crown 
the Community spirit.” 
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A few days later, another Strawberry Festival 
was given—this time to the Oneida Indians. Mr. 
G. W. Noyes writing of this event, under date of 
June 29, 1852, says: 

“The Indians have been our very good neigh- 
bors from the commencement of the Community 
here, and we are glad to show our appreciation of 
it, as well as to pay our respects to the remnant of 
a once powerful race. We inhabit the home of 
their fathers: the Community domain but a few 
years since was their common ancestral inheritance. 
We believe it was never deeded as the property of 
any individual white man, but passed from the 
community of nature to the community of civiliza- 
tion and grace. We telt it to be appropriate to 
celebrate the idea of human fraternity with these 
descendants of the red men, on ground thus doubly 
devoted to the common interest. We commis- 
sioned their minister, the Rev. Thomas Cornelius, 
to mvite the whole resident nation (about 150 per- 
sons), to meet in the Community grounds. Several 
Indians from the Green Bay colony, now on a visit 
to their Oneida brethren, were also among our 
guests. About seventy sat down under our arbor, 
to partake of strawberries and cream. Among 
them were several members of the Indian Minstrel 
Company who lately gave concerts in New York, 
and who favored us with several hymns in their 
own tongue. Their singing was really delightful— 
accurate in execution, and yet possessing a certain 
wildness of tone, reminding one of the notes of the 
wood-robin, and the ringing echoes of the forest. 
We answered them with a song or two—the Com- 
munity children also sung; after which they ad- 
journed to the garden and strawberry-beds, and 
then took their way home. The Community en- 
joyed this kindly meeting with the Indians exceed- 
ingly, and look upon it as a represe.:tative affair.” 





As we have stated, these were the first experiences 
of the O. C. in entertaining company on so great 
a scale, but none the less enjoyable. Several 
neighboring papers gave glowing accounts of the 
festivities of the first Strawberry Festival. Whether 
owing to the reputation of our strawberries, or to 
the magnetic influence attendant on these two oc- 
casions, we cannot say, but from that time forward, 
the Community has had ample opportunity to 
“entertain strangers ” every summer. 


SOUTHERN NOTES. 
XI. 


Savannah, Ga. 

Savannah enjoys the reputation of having been 
the most orderly among the leading cities of the 
South since the late war, and is now more pros- 
perous than any of her sisters, with an increased 
population of twenfy-one thousand since 1863. 
Northern capital and enterprise have been at- 
tracted, and with her improved transportation 
routes she has been enabled to build up a much 
larger business than she had previous to 1860. 
She now annually exports merchandise to the 
amount of’more than fifty millions of dollars. 

Savannah is a beautiful city, located upon a 
sandy terrace forty feet above low-water mark, 
on the south bank of the Savannah river, eighteen 
miles from the sea. The streets are wide, but the 
great beauty of the city consists in the many fine 
shade-trees and numerous parks or squares scat- 
tered throughout the place. There are no less 
than twenty-four of these, and they look so much 
alike that the stranger is often bewildered. Many 
of the streets are lined with the fragrant China 
tree or Pride of India, Magnolia, and the beautiful 
evergreen Live Oak; some of the broad streets, 
include two carriage-ways, with a promenade be- 
tween them, bordered by four grand rows of Live 
Oaks, with wide walks outside of all. These shady 
avenues have gained for Savannah the name of 





“the Forest City of the South.” Among the 
most attractive places of public resort is Forsyth 
Park, located in a natural pine grove at the head 
of Bull-st. Bermuda grass is cultivated here with 
fair success, and affords a refreshing contrast to 
the general landscape. In the center of the 
grounds is an elaborate fountain, designed from 
the Crystal Palace fountain at Sydenham, Eng- 
land, costing $6,500. Bananna trees are growing 
in the Park; they bear fine bunches of fruit, but 
need protection from the late frosts. 

Not far from this Park, in Chippewa Square, 
stands an elegant structure erected to the memory 
of Pulaski, who fell on the spot covered by the 
monument, during an attack upon the city when 
occupied by the British in 1779. It is considered 
one of the finest specimens of monumental archi- 
tecture in America. The shaft is of the best mar- 
ble, fifty-five feet high, surmounted by a finely 
carved statue of liberty, holding the national ban- 
ner. Georgian and Polish arms are intertwined 


on the cornice of two sides of the monument. It 


was constructed at a cost of $22,000. 

One of the most interesting and picturesque 
places about Savannah is Bonaventure Cemetery, 
three miles from the city on the Warsaw river. 
It was originally a large private estate belonging 
to one of the early settlers, and was laid out in 
broad avenues bordered with Live Oak trees. 
These large and venerable trees with their spread- 
ing branches now form beautiful arches over the 
wide avenues. Heavy festoons of the gray- 
colored -air-plant, known here as “ Spanish 
Moss,” stream down from the branches several 
feet toward the ground, and present a singu- 
larly beautiful spectacle. 

Bay street, the ‘“ Wall Street” of Savannah, is 
situated on a terrace near the wharf, and is a busy 
place. The river side of the street is mainly 
devoted to the cotton interest, and long blocks of 
stores are filled with the offices of the cotton fac- 
tors and brokers, while in other places are seen 
their extensive warehouses for storing cotton. It 
is estimated that 600,000 bales of cotton were 
“handled” here in 1870, which exceeds the 
amount received any previous year. 

The old system of granting the planter long 
credits has been duly installed, and “advances” 
are universal throughout the cotton-growing States. 
The planter goes to his factor, a commission man, 
and represents that he intends to grow a certain 
number of acres of cotton on his plantation the 
coming season; and he desires to have advanced 
to him a certain amount in cash and stores; and 
as security mortgages his implements and teams 
and prospective crop. The factor, knowing that 
he often runs great risks in making these advances, 
is led to charge high rates of interest. The whole 
of the planter’s crop must be sent to his factor, 
and a commission allowed for selling the same. 
A year ago the advances were made on the basis 
of about twenty cents a pound for cotton, as it 
brought over this amount the previous year. The 
war in Europe kept the price down to from ten 
to fifteen cents, and, notwithstanding the large 
crop, some of the planters found themselves un- 
able to cancel the advances made them. Some 
of the dishonest ones were tempted to “go back” 
on their factors, and sell their cotton through other 
parties, without settling for the advances made 
them. It is not therefore surprising that some of 
the commission men are getting sick of the whole 
system of “advances.” 

The freedmen who took plantations to work on 
shares had advances made them by the country 
merchants. They were greatly disappointed at 
the low price of the cotton, and to learn that their 
interest in the crops they had been tending all the 
season would not, in some instances, pay the ad- 
vances their families had consumed while at work 





on the same. Many of them deserted their crops 
in the field when ready to be gathered, and left the 
plantations to engage in cotton-picking for others. 
This accounts in a great measure for the large 
amount of cotton that was allowed to go to 
waste in the fields last year. Of the four million 
bales of cotton grown, it is estimated that two 
hundred and fifty thousand remained unpicked. 


A TOWN READY MADE. 





We take from the New York Evening Post the 
following paragraphs about Riverside—now one 
of the wonders of the West : 


ORIGIN OF THE TOWN. 

The Riverside Improvement Company bought 
one thousand six hundred and four acres of land, 
eight miles from the business center of Chicago 
and four miles from the city boundary. The origi- 
nal advantages of the tract of flat land—all the 
land about Chicago is as flat as a pancake—were 
that a very lovely and lively stream runs through 
it, and that it has the only piece of good timber 
anywhere near the city. Besides this, one of the 
best-managed of the Chicago railroads runs 
through the property, and gives to its inhabitants 
already twelve trains daily each way, which shows 
that it has two or three times as much enterprise 
as most of our New York suburban roads. 

I suppose when a man has genius and faith 
enough to undertake a really great enterprise, he 
generally has with it the sense to get the best 
men to help him. When the Riverside people 
had bought their land and got their charter from 
the legislature—which was done in March, 1869— 
they called in Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted to 
give them good advice. Of course they could 
not have done a wiser thing. Mr. Olmsted made 
a patient and thorough topographical survey of 
the property; his practiced eye saw all its ad- 
vantages; and on his report and plan the com- 
pany have acted. They began work in accordance 
with his plan in June, 1869. At that time the 
place was a waste, with only one building on it, 
a huge stable, where the former owner of the 
land kept fine horses. Being near Chicago, they 
“moved” this stable bodily about a mile and a 
half away, where it still shelters Logan and other 
fast trotting horses. 

WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 

Of course, the place is not completed—twenty- 
two months are buta short time. But what has 
been done is done in first-rate style. The roads 
are as finely laid, guttered and drained, and are 
to-day as firm, as those of our Central Park; they 
wind as prettily, they are eT bordered with 
grass; the walks. made of. gravel, 
are as smooth and firm as in our park. Gas-and 
water-pipes are laid wherever the roads are com- 
pleted, and are ready at every lot, in the opened 
division, to be connected with houses ; gas lamps, 
on the roads, light up the whole place, as in the 
city. But the following account of work done 
already will give you a picture of the place, in a 
brief space : 

The company have built 9 1-2 miles of roads, 
25 to 30 feet wide; 7 miles of tar and gravel 
walks; 16 miles of sewers, all thoroughly done, 
with cement pipes; 5 1-2 miles of water mains, 
and 5 1-2 miles of gas oes The gas house 
stands at an extremity of the grounds, is built of 
brick, and has the best machinery. It cost $100, 
ooo. Water is supplied from an artesian well 739 
feet deep, which was dug in three months, and 
which gives 250,000 gallons a day—enough for a 
population of eight or ten thousand persons, I 
should say. 

Since June, 1869, there have been planted 47,000 
shrubs, 7,000 evergreen trees, and 32,000 decidu- 
ous trees. Of the latter, 2,500 were large shade 
trees, some of them 19 inches in dia neter of bole 
and 80 feet high. Special machinery has been 
used to take up and move these. One tree with its 
clump weighed 25 tons. This year, among other 
planting, they have contracted for the setting- 
out of 30,000 elm trees. The elm seems to do 
well here. There are some _ large and hand- 
some specimens on the river bank. 

Thirty acres of the public grounds have been 
put in lawn, and a part of the river bank in the 
improved division has been most charmingly laid 
out in accordance with Mr. Olmsted’s plans. 

Of the 1,600 acres, the company have set apart 
740-acres for parks, roads, paths and public 
grounds. ‘The large park by the side of the river 
contains 180 acres. It is already a fine, well-grown 
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forest of oaks, elms, hickories and black walnuts, 
and is to be tastefully laid out. 

In the construction of their roads and buildings 
the company have the advantage of owning a 
quarry of the beautiful cream-colored sandstone, of 
which some of the finest houses in Chicago are 
built. They have a steam stone-crusher and a 
steam roller. ‘Their roads cost an average, | was 
told, of $26,000 per mile. They have consumed 
so far 40,000 cubic yards of macadam stone ; 20,- 
000 of gravel, which is brought trom Joliet, 30 
miles distant, over four railroads ; have laid 156,- 
000 feet of paved gutter, lining the completed roads 
on both sides, as in the Central Park ; and these 
carry the water into silt basins, 300 feet apart, 
whence it flows into the sewers. 

Every house now built on the place has connec- 
tion with gas and water mains, and with the sewer, 
which is to carry off, however, no solid matters, but 
only retuse water. The earth-closet is used in 
many houses. The artesian well throws water 
now thisty-nine feet high, and supplies, by its own 
momentum, water to the second stories of all the 
houses. 

This well is surmounted by a very beautiful stone 
and brick tower, a really fine piece of architec- 
ture, which cost $17,000. ‘The other public build- 
ings erected by the company are, a refectory, a 
Swiss building, which contains large dining-rooms, 
private supper rooms, handsome parlors, a large 
assembly room, capable ot holding an audience of 
three hundred persons, and surrounding all, broad 
verandas on two stories, which overhang the river. 
1 ought not to forget a completely-furnished kitch- 
en. The building cost $40,000. * . 

To complete the enterprise, a noble drive has 
been planned, and is more than half completed, to 
connect Riverside with Chicago. This avenue, 
absurdly called a boulevard, is one hundred and 
filty-five feet wide, and is divided into a central 
street, forty feet wide, which is the drive, and is to 
be used only tor pleasure carriages; second, a 
bridle-path, ten feet wide, inclosed between two 
avenues of trees each of eight feet in width ; then 
on the other side is a walk, and outside of these 
are roads, on each side, for heavy traffic, each 
twenty-five feet wide. This is thoroughly and 
deeply drained, built, so far as it is done, in the 
best manner; and is to cost, according to present 
experience on the part completed, $45,000 per mile. 
It will be eight miles long, and its construction has 
been undertaken by the city of Chicago, and the 
township through which it passes. 

A TOWN WITH A SPECIALITY. 

Now, pray remember all this road-building, 
draining, planting, and construction of costly and 
admirable public buildings, was done in the faith 
that people would appreciate the ‘modern con+ 
veniences,” as they are called. The town was 
made ready for the people. This is no “job,” no 
“yreat public work ;” there are no politics in it. 
It is a commercial adventure, conceived in a broad 
spirit, and admirably carried out. 

THE SUCCESS OF THE ENTERPRISE. 

Already its success is declared. Ground was 
broken in June, 1869, twenty-two months ago. 
There are already torty-seven tine dwellings on the 
place, besides the public buildings I named above. 
A number of these belong to and are inhabited by 
some of the wealthiest merchants and most promi- 
nent citizens of Chicago. One house cost $40,000, 
and several from $20,000 to $30,000. 


THE NEWS. 


MARSHALL JEWELL is elected Governor of 
Connecticut. 

Gov. CLAFLIN has appointed Julia Ward Howe 
and Mrs. Stevens Justices of the Peace tor Suffolk 
Co., Mass. 


GEN. SHERIDAN and Mrs. Lincoln and her son 
Thaddeus arrived in New York on the steamer 
Russia, on Wednesday, the roth. 


IF so many contradictory statements had not 
been published about the Pennsylvania coal mines, 
we should conclude that the long strike is soon to 
terminate, by means of arbitration. 


Miss PHEBE U. CozzENs, who has gained con- 
siderable notoriety as a lecturer on woman suffrage 
and kindred subjects, was graduated May 4th, at 
the Law School of the Washington University, 
St. Louis, as Bachelor of Laws. 


THE aggregate of service rifles manufactured 
and shipped to France by the Remington Company 





at Ilion, N. Y., since the 1st of September, reaches 
the total of one hundred and fifty-four thousand. 
The Remington breech-loading rifle, is now the 
regular service arm of France, Spain, Egypt, Den- 
mark, Sweden and Greece. 

A “Palace Car” was placed on the Third-avenue 
track in New York city on the 3d, the first of a 
series which the Company intend to run on the 
line. The car is very substantially built, and 
has only a rear platform, the driver’s place in front 
being protected. The windows have crimson 
curtains, and the car has about thirty cushioned, 
comfortable seats, those in the middle being sta- 
tionary, while those in the end revolve. Ice-water, 
a clock, and a civil conductor, are the remaining 
advantages of the “Palace Car.” The Company 
propose to start one every ten minutes from each 
end of the route, and to take all passengers who are 
willing to pay ten cents extra for the comforts and 
conveniences afforded. 

THE Treaty of Washington, now signed by the 
members of the Joint High Commission, and sub- 
mitted to the U. S. Senate tor consideration, has 
been published. It provides, 1st, for the reterence 
of the Alabama Claims to a Tribunal of Arbitration, 
to be composed of five arbitrators—one to be ap- 
pointed by the U. S., one by Great Britain, one 
by the King of Italy, one by the President of*the 
Swiss Confederation, and one by the Emperor of 
Brazil—the arbiters to meet in Geneva, Switzer- 
land: 2d, tor the reference of all claims of Ameri- 
can subjects against the government of Great 
Britain, and all claims of British subjects against 
the government of the United States, to three 
Commissioners—one to be appointed by the United 
States, one by Great Britain, and the third by the 
two powers conjointly—the Commissioners to meet 
in Washington: 3d, for increased fishing privi- 
leges to citizens of the United States on the coasts 
of the British North American colonies for the 
term of ten years, and increased fishing privileges 
to British subjects on the eastern coast of the 
United States north of the 39th parallel of north 
latitude—the amount of compensation to be paid 
to the British government for the supposed greater 
privileges conferred on United States subjects to 
be determined by three Commissioners—one to be 
named by the United States government, one by 
the British government, and the third by the two 
conjointly : 4th, for the reference of the Northern 
boundary question (the main points of which were 
stated in the CIRCULAR of the Ist inst.), for deci- 
sion to the Emperor of Germany. _ It is turther pro- 
vided that in deciding the Alabama Claims the 
arbitrators shall be governed by the following 
rules in connection with such principles of inter- 
national law as they shall deem applicable to the 
case : 

Ruves. A neutral Government is bound—irst : To use due dili- 
gence to prevent the fitting out, arming, or equipping, within its ju- 
risdiction, of any vessel which it has reasonable grounds to believe is 
intended to cruise or to carry on war againsta Power with which it is at 
peace, and also to use like diligence to prevent the departure from its 
jurisdiction of any vessel intended to cruise or carry on war as above, 
such vessel having been specially adapted in whole or in part, within 
such jurisdiction to warlike use. Secondly: Not to permit or suffer 
either belligerent to make use of its ports or waters as the base of opera- 
tions against the other, or for the purpose of the renewal or augmen- 
tation of military supplies or arms, or the recruitment of men. 
Thirdly: ‘Yo exercise due diligence in its own ports and waters, and 
as to all persons within its jurisdiction, to prevent any violation of 
the foregoing obligations and duties. 

PANAMA is in a state of revolution. 


ADVICEs from San Salvador state that a revo- 
lution has been in progress there the last month, 
resulting in the inauguration of a new government. 


PRINCE BISMARCK ina late speech announced 
the failure of the French to pay the first half 
milliard of the indemnity due Germany, and said 
the Versailles government is barely able to pay the 
cost of maintaining the German army of occupa- 
tion, estimated at two hundred thousand dollars 
per day. 

THE Versaillists have gained fort d’ Issy and other 
points, and we are promised the early capture of 
Paris ; but this promise has so often tailed of ful- 
fillment that it will be received now with some in- 
credulity. The entire campaign between the Ver- 
saillists and Communists has been exceedingly 
uninteresting ; and there will be a general sensation 
of relief when it is over and past. 


THE Treaty of Frankfort, conducted by M. Jules 
Favre for France, and Prince Bismarck for Ger- 
many, has -just been concluded at Frankfort. By 
this treaty the French indemnity has been de- 
creased by the amount of the overdue and unpaid 
installments, amounting to over three quarters of a 


. 





milliard of francs. All French prisoners in Ger- 
many are to be immediately released, and the 
forts east of Paris will soon be delivered to the 
Versailles Government. In consideration of these 
concessions on the part of Germany, she is al- 
lowed possession of the railways in Alsace and 
Lorraine, as also the Thionville railway to Luxem- 
burg. The abrogation of the commercial treat 
between the two nations has also been conceded. 
France has been aided to make the first payment 
of a millard of francs due during this year, by a 
loan from the Frankfort bankers. 





ToC. A. B., Provo City, Utah Ter.—You will find in the pres- 
ent number of the CircuLar a list ot such of our publications as 
are now in print. They contain a pretty full account of the 
principles and practical life of the Community. For additional 
information please address the CircuLAR. 








RECEIPTS FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


W. W. P., New Baltimore, Mich., 50 cts. ; A. K. C., Gustavus, 
O., $2.00; Mrs. C., New York, $2.00; L. M.S., Petersham, Mass., 
$1.10; ‘TI. K. K., Dansville, N. Y., $2.00; G. W. S., Albany, 
N. Y., $1.25; G. J., Montreal, Quebec, $10.00; W. T., Baltimore, 
M. D., $2.00; H. C. M., Oswego, N. Y., so cts.; A. J. L., Brook- 
Ivn, N. Y., 50 cts. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
SILK GOODs. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 


Silk Machinery, Lifting-Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFORD ComMuNITY, 

Wallingford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Soctalisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 

The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and, Illustrations. 215 pp. Svo. 

» Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 

Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual [nter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 


Price, 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,” ‘“‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,’? and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. . 


Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price, 25 cts. 

Messrs. TrupNer & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History of American Socialisms and the Trap- 
per’s Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 
publications. 
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